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On  27  May  1831,  the  Church  of  Scotland’s  General  Assembly 
unanimously  deposed  from  the  ministry  a young,  and  now  forgotten, 
minister  named  Alexander  John  Scott,  and  forbade  all  ministers  of  the 
Kirk  from  ever  employing  him  to  preach  in  their  pulpits.  What  had  this 
young  man  done  to  deserve  a unanimous  condemnation  by  the  national 
Kirk’s  highest  court?  Was  there  anyone,  or  any  particular  party,  within 
the  Scottish  Church,  determined  to  hunt  Scott  down  and  see  him 
speedily  deposed  from  the  ministry?  What  does  Scott’s  heresy  trial  of 
1831  reveal  about  the  state  of  Scottish  theology  at  the  time?  And  what 
further  part  did  this  dissident  play  in  the  theological  reformation  of 
nineteenth-century  Scotland? 

The  Scottish  Church  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
characterised  by  a growing  Evangelicalism  of  steadily  hardening 
doctrine.  The  Evangelicals  stood  in  reverential  awe  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  Westminster  divines,1  accentuating  the  hard  lines  of 
Westminster  Calvinism  in  its  doctrines  of  limited  atonement, 
predestination  and  the  total  depravity  of  man.  The  Moderate  party, 
however,  did  not  substantially  differ  from  the  Evangelicals  in  their 
uncritical  acceptance  of  Westminster  Calvinism.  From  such  Evangelical 
leaders  as  Andrew  Thomson  and  Alexander  Duff,  the  typical 
Moderates  were  not  far  removed  — John  Inglis,  for  example,  or  George 
Cook.  Both  parties  remained  inflexibly  orthodox  in  their  Westminster 
confessionalism.  On  the  doctrine  of  limited  atonement,  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  find  ministers  claiming  that  by  “God  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  to  himself”,  the  Bible  was  referring  not  to  every 
human  being,  but  rather  only  to  those  elected  by  God  to  be  redeemed.2 
Even  Alexander  Scott’s  father,  a minister  committed,  at  a very  early 
stage,  to  world  mission,  could  ask:3 

In  what  sense  is  it  said  God  loved  the  world,  and  Christ  died  for  its 
sins?  . . . How  can  the  world  be  properly  called  the  objects  of  God’s 
love  and  of  Christ’s  death,  seeing  God  leaves  the  greater  part  of  the 
world  in  ignorance  of  both  his  love  and  Christ’s  death,  and  leaves  the 


1 See,  e.g.,  the  almost  infallibilist  position  with  regard  to  the  Westminster  Confession 
taken  up  by  Scott’s  leading  Evangelical  contemporaries,  William  Cunningham  and 
Robert  S.  Candlish:  R.  Rainy,  Life  of  William  Cunningham  (London,  1871),  503; 
and  R.S.  Candlish,  The  Fatherhood  of  God  (Edinburgh,  1865),  289. 

2 See,  e.g.,  A.  Thomson,  The  Doctrine  of  Universal  Pardon  Considered  and  Refuted 
(Edinburgh,  1830),  87f. 

3 J.  Scott,  Sermons  (Edinburgh,  1839),  257-8. 
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greater  part  of  those  who  do  hear  the  gospel  to  live  and  die  in  enmity 
to  Christ  and  unbelief  of  his  love  in  him  ...  It  is  then  not  true,  and 
cannot  be  rightly  said,  that  God  loved  and  Christ  died  for  the  world, 
in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  said  that  “Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and 
gave  himself  for  it. 

This  was  the  theological  atmosphere  in  which  young  Scott  had 
been  reared  and  then  trained  as  a minister.4  But  shortly  after  his 
licensing  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  late  in  1827,  Scott,  by 
emphasising  Christ’s  loving  humanity  as  the  place  where  God’s  nature 
is  revealed,  began  to  teach  that  God’s  love  was  unlimited.5  Scott’s  close 
friends  and  fellow  rebels,  including  John  McLeod  Campbell,  now 
recognised  as  one  of  Scotland’s  greatest  theologians,  Thomas  Erskine, 
the  mystic  laird  of  Linlathen,  and  the  romantic  and  apocalyptic  Edward 
Irving,  all  regarded  young  Sandy  Scott  as  the  dominant  intellect  of  the 
group.6  Scott  was  able  forcefully  to  articulate  the  radically  new  and 
universal  theology  towards  which  they  had  all  been  independently 
moving.  By  focussing  on  the  incarnation,  Scott  claimed  with 
conviction  that  Christ,  in  fulfilling  the  entire  law  and  loving  every 
man,  was  the  very  image  of  the  Father’s  love  for  manking.7 

Not  surprisingly,  Scott  and  his  friends  soon  came  under  heavy  fire 
for  their  innovative  teaching,  much  of  the  early  virulent  oppostion 
centring  on  the  parish  of  Row,  where  not  only  the  minister,  John 
McLeod  Campbell,  but  also  Scott  and  Erskine  had  been  preaching  the 
universal  love  of  God.  In  1828,  Scott’s  future  father-in-law  in  a nearby 
west-coast  parish,  wrote:  “As  the  opposition  chiefly  comes  from  the 
Evangelical  clergy,  whose  influence  is  so  extensive,  it  is  formidable’’.8 
In  the  east,  the  most  vociferous  opponent  was  Andrew  Thomson,  the 
indisputable  leader  of  the  Evangelical  party,  who  accused  Scott’s  circle 
of  having  “propagated  doctrines  which  belie  the  word  of  God  most 
odiously  — which  reason  repudiates  as  inconsistent  and  mistaken  — 
which  break  the  constitution  of  the  gospel  into  pieces,  and  substitutes 
for  it  freaks  of  fancy  and  unwholesome  paradoxes  — and  which 
introduce  into  religion  all  that  is  silly  and  bigoted  and  presumptuous”.9 
Thomson  represents,  perhaps  exaggeratedly,  the  formidable  and  even 
hostile  opposition  of  the  establishment  against  this  young  and  small 
group  of  theological  dissidents. 

Under  this  barrage  of  criticism,  Scott  accepted  an  offer  from 
Edward  Irving  to  join  him  at  the  Scots  kirk  in  Regent  Square,  London, 
in  the  autumn  of  1828.  Here,  for  a little  while,  Scott  was  to  be  free  from 
controversy.  Early  in  1830,  however,  he  was  called  to  the  Scots  church 

* For  a complete  biographical  study  of  A.J.  Scott,  see  J.P.  Newell,  “A.J.  Scott  and 
His  Circle”,  Unpublished  Edinburgh  Ph.D.  thesis,  1981. 

6 See  D.  Campbell,  Memorials  of  J.  McLeod  Campbell , ii  (London,  1877),  125. 

8 See  J.  McLeod  Campbell,  “A  letter  to  the  Editor”,  The  Daily  News,  3 June  1862. 

7 See  W.  Hanna,  Letters  of  Thomas  Erskine,  i (Edinburgh,  1877),  143. 

8 R.H.  Story,  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Story  (London,  1862),  151. 

8 Thomson,  Doctrine  of  Universal  Pardon,  361-2. 
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in  Woolwich.  In  applying  to  London  Presbytery  for  ordination,  Scott 
was  again  drawn  into  theological  conflict,  which  on  this  occasion  was 
given  full  coverage  by  The  Times  and  other  London  newspapers.10 
Finally,  after  many  presbytery  meetings  and  much  heated  discussion, 
Scott,  on  12  October  1830,  standing  before  London  Presbytery  and  a 
crowded  audience  of  observers,  asserted  that  the  Church’s  subordinate 
standard,  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  did  not  contain  “the 
essence,  the  vital  principle  of  Christianity”,  for  it  did  not  state  “that  the 
grace  manifested  in  the  Gospel  was  a grace  to  all  men”.11  Scott, 
therefore,  conscientiously  refused  to  sign  the  Westminster  Confession 
as  an  expression  of  his  own  faith.  He  was  not  prepared  to  apply  a 
“logical  ingenuity”  to  the  Confession’s  statements  to  make  them 
theologically  palatable.  The  words  of  a confession,  he  said,  are  to  be 
accepted  “on  their  plain  broad  surface  — not  by  a meaning  which  might 
with  subtlety  be  extracted  from  them”.12  London  Presbytery’s 
response  was  to  appeal  to  Scott’s  home  presbytery  of  Paisley  requesting 
it  to  depose  Scott  from  the  ministry  on  a charge  of  heresy.1 3 

Paisley  Presbytery  dealt  curtly  with  Scott’s  case  on  4 May  1831, 
immediately  ruling,  without  a vote,  and  without  even  a discussion  of  the 
theological  point  at  issue,  that  Scott’s  refusal  to  sign  the  Confession  was 
tantamount  to  a resignation  of  his  licence  to  preach.1 4 Scott  protested 
and  appealed  to  the  Church’s  highest  court,1 5 hoping  thereby  to  force 
an  open  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  unlimited  atonement.  Scott’s 
friend,  Irving,  never  a man  characterised  by  reticence,  delivered  a biting 
criticism  of  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  for  their  treatment  of  Scott,  and 
contended  that  the  signing  of  a confession  bore  no  relation  to  the 
essence  of  a preacher:1 6 

A confession  is  a mere  testimony  lifted  up  by  the  church  against  the 
heresies  and  errors  of  that  particular  time;  it  doth  not  stamp  itself  as  a 
complete  testimony,  not  to  be  added  to  or  taken  from;  it  doth  not 
supersede  the  Holy  Scripture,  nor  present  them  in  an  improved 
form;  much  less  is  a man  made  a preacher  by  setting  his  name  to  it, 
nor  is  a preacher  unmade  by  taking  his  name  away  from  it. 

Irving  proceeded  to  parody  the  presbytery’s  treatment  of  Scott.1 7 
A preacher  is  not  made  without  signing  the  Confession  of  Faith;  but 
this  man  cannot  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith;  therefore  he  is  no 

10  See,  e.g.,  “The  Scots  Presbytery,  London”,  The  Times,  4, 8, 15  May  1830;  The  World, 
26  April;  10,  17  May;  21  June;  19  July;  4,  18,  25  October  1830. 

1 1 See  “The  Scots  Presbytery,  London”,  The  World,  18  October  1830. 

'2  Ibid. 

1 3 See  United  Reformed  Church  History  Society  Library,  London,  Minutes  of  the  Scots 
Presbytery  of  London,  ii,  April  1823-November  1834. 

14  See  Scottish  Record  Office  [SRO],CH2/294/ 14,  Paisley  Presbytery  Records,  1823-36. 

5 See  SRO,  CH 1/2/1 54,  General  Assembly  Papers,  1831. 

,e  E.  Irving’s  attack  upon  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  is  included  in  his  “Judgment  upon  the 
Decisions  of  the  Last  General  Assembly”,  The  Morning  Watch,  v (London,  1832), 
106. 

17  Ibid.,  107. 
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preacher.  He  may  be  a very  good  man,  and  the  son  of  a good  man, 
learned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  unrivalled  in  his  gifts  of  teaching  them 
to  others;  he  may  have  the  gift  of  a Paul,  or  of  a Luther,  or  of  a 
Knox;  but  what  is  that  to  us?  He  cannot  subscribe  the  book  agreed 
upon  by  the  divines  who  sat  at  Westminster  in  the  year  1646; 
therefore  he  can  be  no  preacher  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

With  the  sentence  of  his  home  presbytery  against  him,  Scott,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  appeared  alone  before  the  General  Assembly  on  27 
May  1831.  He  knew  that  he  stood  not  a chance  of  gaining  the 
Assembly’s  assent  to  his  unorthodox  teaching.  “Everywhere  sentence 
was  against  me”,  wrote  Scott,  but  with  Irving  and  other  friends,  he  felt 
that  unless  this  last  attempt  at  defence  was  made  he  would  be  leaving  “a 
duty  to  the  church  undischarged”.1 8 Although  entirely  without 
presbytery  support,  and  feeling  that  he  would  probably  receive  none 
from  the  Assembly,  Scott  was  comfortingly  aware  that  in  his  former 
London  church  nearly  a thousand  people  were  gathering  together  daily 
with  Edward  Irving  to  pray  for  the  Assembly,  and  for  the  theological 
trials  of  McLeod  Campbell  and  himself.1 9 Campbell’s  case  on  24  May 
had  been  made  short  work  of  by  the  Assembly,  the  latter  deposing  him 
for  his  doctrine  of  unlimited  atonement  by  a vote  of  1 19  to  6. 20  Three 
days  later  Scott  now  appeared  before  the  Assembly  to  appeal  against 
the  Presbytery  of  Paisley’s  sentence.21 

Standing  before  the  crowded  and  already  unsympathetic  General 
Assembly,  Scott,  in  the  spirit  of  Luther  at  Worms,  asked  that  he  be  tried 
by  the  Word  of  God  alone  and  “not  by  any  human  standard 
whatever”.22  Unequivocally,  but  greatly  lacking  in  diplomacy,  the 
young  minister  immediately  addressed  himself  to  the  point  of 
controversy,  indicating  that  after  a careful  re-examination  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  he  was  now  “only  the  more  deeply  convinced” 
that  the  Confession’s  doctrines  to  which  he  objected  were  “contrary  to 
the  Word  of  God”.23  McLeod  Campbell  also  had  asked  to  be  judged 
by  the  Word  of  God,  but,  unlike  Scott,  had  contended  that  the  doctrines 
with  which  he  was  charged  were  “ not  contradicted by  the  Confession  of 
Faith”.24  Scott,  however,  was  asserting,  much  more  radically  and, 
indeed,  offensively,  that  certain  doctrines  in  the  Confession  were 
actually  “contrary  to  the  Word  of  God”.  Such  a direct  assault  upon  the 

' 0 See  A.J.  Scott’s  Letters  to  the  Editor,  The  Daily  News,  26  May,  3 June  1862. 

’9  J.  Hair,  Regent  Square  (London,  1899),  104. 

20  J.M.  Campbell,  A Full  Report  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  John  Mcleod  Campbell  (Greenock,  1831), 
178. 

2 1 For  extensive  newspaper  reports  of  Scott’s  case  before  the  General  Assembly  of  1 83 1 , 
see  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  The  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant,  The  Scotsman , 28  May 
1831,  or  the  Edinburgh  Observer,  3 1 May  1831.  For  a slightly  fuller  report  see  the 
Greenock  Advertiser,  31  May  1831. 

22  “Case  of  Mr  Scott  — Heresy”,  Caledonian  Mercury,  28  May  1831. 

23  Ibid. 

24  J.M.  Campbell,  A Full  Report,  40. 
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theology  of  the  Kirk’s  Confession  was  unprecedented  within  the 
national  Church.  The  Seceders  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  questioned 
the  Confession’s  chapter  concerning  the  civil  magistrate,  but  until  this 
point  no  determined  attack  had  been  made  on  any  central  theological 
tenet  of  the  Confession.25 

Having  taken  away,  no  doubt,  the  breath  of  his  fathers  and 
brethren  by  his  opening  thrust,  Scott  proceeded  to  explain  to  the 
Assembly  his  three  principal  objections  to  the  Confession.  Believing 
that  the  essence  of  Christianity  was  “to  preach  a reconciled  God  to  all 
men”,26  Scott’s  first  objection  was  directed  against  the  Westminster 
doctrine  that  Christ  had  died  for  the  sins  of  the  elect  only.  Against  the 
tenet  of  limited  atonement,  he  applied  the  words  of  scripture,  “that 
God  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved”.27  Wishing  to  be  perfectly 
understood,  Scott  asked  the  Assembly  not  to  confuse  his  position  with 
Campbell’s,  for  the  issues  were  distinct.  With  Campbell’s  case, 
explained  Scott  years  later,  “there  was  a common  element,  and  yet  the 
two  were  essentially  distinct;  we  both  had,  for  four  or  five  years,  held 
the  Atonement  to  have  been  made  for  all  men,  or  better,  for  all 
humanity.  To  me  it  appeared  that  the  Confession  required  me  to  affirm 
that  redemption  is  of  the  elect  only.  Campbell  believed  the  contrary”.2  8 
As  the  historian  C.G.  McCrie  stated  concerning  Scott  and  Campbell: 
“The  teaching  of  both  men  on  cardinal  points  of  the  Faith  was  not 
simply  extra-confessional,  it  was  contra-confessional.  The  lucid 
intellect  of  the  probationer  saw  that  from  the  first.  The  less  powerful, 
more  sophistical  mind  of  the  Row  minister  thought  otherwise  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  speculations”.29  There  were  great  inconsistencies  in 
Campbell’s  theology  at  this  time.  As  well  as  contending  that  the 
Confession  did  not  contradict  his  doctrine  of  universal  atonement, 
Campbell  unequivocally  asserted  that  the  doctrines  of  election  and 
universal  atonement  were  compatible.30  While  teaching  that  all  men 
were  atoned  for  by  Christ,  he  explicity  stated,  on  the  other  hand,  “that 
the  persons  ultimately  saved  are  those  and  those  alone  originally  elected 
of  God  unto  Salvation”.31  His  belief  in  election  relativised  the 
significance  of  his  doctrine  of  unlimited  atonement.  Referring  years 
later  to  the  Assembly  of  1831,  Campbell,  by  this  stage  having  taken  up 
Scott  s earlier  position,  wrote:  “I  did  not,  indeed,  then  see  the  subject  of 

26  See  A.C.  Cheyne, 4 ‘The  Westminster  Standards:  a Century  of  Re-Appraisal”,  ante,  xiv 
(Edinburgh,  1962),  204.  A possible  exception  to  this  might  be  the  United  Secession’s 
contention,  beginning  c.  1830,  that  the  idea  of  Establishment  expressed  in  the 
Confession  was  contrary  to  Scripture. 

2®  See  ‘‘The  Scots  Presbytery,  London”,  The  World,  18  October  1830. 

2 8 ^CC  <“ase  ^cott  — Heresy”,  Caledonian  Mercury,  28  May  1831. 

2*  A.J.  Scott,  A Letter  to  the  Editor,  The  Daily  News,  26  May  1862. 

3o  McCrie,  The  Confessions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1907),  107. 
J.M.  Campbell,  The  Whole  Proceedings  before  the  Presbytery  of  Dumbarton  and 
°/,Glasgow  and  Ayr  in  the  case  °f ,he  Rev-  John  McLeod  Campbell  (Greenock , 
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election  as  I now  see  it;  otherwise  I must  have  recognised  a pointed 
contradiction  of  a part  of  my  faith,  as  contained  in  the  Westminster 
Confession”.32  Unlike  Campbell,  Scott  made  no  attempt  at  the 
Assembly  of  1 83 1 to  reconcile  his  belief  in  universal  atonement  with  the 
Confession  and,  for  some  time  already,  had  rejected  the  Westminster 
doctrine  of  election.33 

Scott’s  second  objection  to  the  Confession,  although  not  as 
essential  a point  of  doctrine  as  the  first,  nevertheless  touched  the  early 
nineteenth-century  Church  of  Scotland  at  one  of  its  dogmatically 
sensitive  points.  The  rise  of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Kirk  had  been 
paralleled  by  a marked  growth  of  Sabbatarianism,  and  by  an  uncritical 
acceptance  of  the  Confession’s  teaching  on  the  Sabbath.  Scott  referred 
in  particular  to  chapter  21  of  the  Confession,  where  the  Sabbath  is 
described  as  “a  perpetual  commandment,  binding  all  men  in  all  ages,  to 
keep  it  holy,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  resurrection, 
was  the  last  day  of  the  week,  and  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was 
changed  into  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  in  Scripture  is  called  the 
Lord’s  Day,  and  is  to  be  continued  till  the  end  of  the  world  as  the 
Christian  Sabbath”.  Scott,  on  the  contrary,  asserted  that,  throughout 
the  New  Testament,  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Day  was  quite  distinct 
from  the  law  of  Sabbath  observance,  the  latter  being  a Jewish  and  the 
former  a Christian  ordinance.  The  Church,  claimed  Scott,  is  not  bound 
to  observe  Sabbath  laws.  This  unprecendented  theological  assault  on 
Scottish  Sabbatarianism  anticipated  by  over  thirty  years  Norman 
Macleod’s  parallel  attempt  to  ‘ ‘de-puri tanise”  the  Kirk’s  legalistic 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  In  what,  became  known  as  the  “Sabbath 
War”  of  1865-66,  Macleod,  a man  deeply  indebted  to  Scott,34  followed 
Scott’s  distinction  of  1831  between  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the 
Christian  Lord’s  Day,  and  openly  asserted  that  the  Sabbath  had  died 
with  Christ,  and  belonged,  not  to  the  risen  Lord,  but  to  the  grave.35 
Unlike  Scott,  Macleod  escaped  with  only  an  admonition  from  the 
Presybtery  of  Glasgow.  This  was  to  be  the  first  significant  victory  in  the 
battle  begun  by  Scott  in  1 83 1 against  the  legalistic  Sabbatarianism  of  the 
Scottish  Kirk.  It  was  more,  however,  than  a mere  victory  against 
Scottish  Sabbatarianism,  for,  as  R.  D.  Brackenridge  has  demonstrated, 
Sabbatarian  theology  was  based  largely  upon  an  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  its 
understanding  of  the  Sabbath.36  The  Sabbath  War  of  1865-66,  partly 
inspired  by  Scott,  more  importantly  can  be  seen  as  creating  a 

32  D.  Campbell,  Memorials  of  J.  McLeod  Campbell,  ii,  34. 

33  See,  e.g.,  A.J.  Scott,  On  the  Divine  Will  (Greenock,  1830),  19-20. 

3 4 See  D.  Macleod,  Memoir  of  Norman  Macleod,  i (London,  1 876),  301 ; Testimonials  to 
A.J.  Scott  (Edinburgh,  1856),  31;  and  N.  Macleod,  “John  MacLeod  Campbell”, 
Good  Words  for  1872  (London,  1872),  359. 

36  See  R.D.  Brackenridge,  “The  Sabbath  War  of  1865-6”,  ante,  xvi  (1969),  for  Macleod’s 
struggle  against  the  stringent  Sabbatarianism  of  nineteenth-century  Scotland. 

36  Ibid.,  33. 
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formidable  breach  in  the  rampart  of  Scottish  Westminster 
confessionalism. 

Scott’s  third  principal  objection  before  the  General  Assembly  was 
directed  at  the  Confession’s  doctrine  of  ordination,  particularly  as 
expressed  in  chapter  30.  He  could  not  believe  that  in  ordination  a 
presbytery,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  a type  of  apostolic  succession, 
could  communicate  to  the  ordained  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  and  the  keys  of 
God’s  kingdom.  Scott  felt  compelled  to  regard  as  ordained  only  the 
person  who  evidenced  in  his  life  and  words  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  As  he 
later  explained:37 

If  the  outward  fact  of  what  is  named  ordination  determines  me  to 
regard  as  now  made  of  God  a teacher,  a pastor,  an  evangelist,  a 
bishop,  him  who,  to  all  intelligent  and  spiritual  perception,  is  what  he 
was,  in  error,  and  ignorance,  and  carnality;  this  is  not  respect  for 
divine  ordinances  at  all,  but  a faith  in  the  opus  operatum,  a faith  in 
transubstantiation  transferred  to  men,  denying  the  truth  of  my  own 
perception,  and  clinging  to  the  conclusion  of  my  superstition,  just  as 
in  the  mass  the  senses  are  denied,  and  bread  and  wine  visibly 
unaltered,  are  called  flesh  and  blood. 

Only  a spiritual  authority  which  manifested  itself  in  a person’s  life  was 
Scott  prepared  to  recognise  as  an  ordination  of  God,  and  this  bore  no 
necessary  relation  to  an  external  ecclesiastical  ordinance.  The  Spirit 
alone  ordained;  the  Church’s  role  was  to  discern  and  acknowledge  the 
Spirit’s  ordination.  Scott’s  position  posed  a serious  threat  to  the 
monopoly  over  divine  ordinances  claimed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
institution. 

Having  outlined  his  three  principal  objections  to  the  Confession, 
Scott  proceeded  to  clarify  the  nature  of  his  protest  against  the 
Presbytery  of  Paisley’s  sentence.  To  differ  from  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  contended  Scott,  was  not  a virtual  resignation  of 
one’s  licence  as  Paisley  Presbytery  had  ruled.  Scott  begged  the 
Assembly  to  grant  him  toleration,  the  spirit  of  which  was  immeasurably 
removed  from  the  soul  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  at  this  time.  In  pleading  to  be 
tolerated  as  a licentiate  within  the  Church  in  spite  of  his  radical 
divergence  from  the  Confession,  Scott  revealed  a depth  of  commitment 
to  the  visible  Church,  as  well  as  not  a little  ingenuity  on  his  part.  Again 
anticipating  Macleod’s  line  of  argument  over  thirty  years  later,38  Scott 
questioned  whether  the  Assembly  would  actually  say  that  if  a man  did 
not  assent  to  every  iota  of  the  Confession,  he  was  no  longer  to  be 
considered  a licentiate  of  the  national  Church.  The  answer  in  1831  to 
this  question  was  overwhelmingly  in  the  affirmative. 

From  his  plea  for  toleration,  Scott  turned  again  to  his  earlier 
request  that  he  be  judged  by  the  Word  of  God  alone.  If  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  to  be  true  to  the  essence  of  protestantism,  then  the 

37  A.J.  Scott,  Introduction  to  A.N.  Groves,  Journal  of  a Residence  at  Baghdad ( London 
1832),  p.  xii. 

31  See  D.  Macleod,  Memoir  of  Norman  Macleod,  ii  (London,  1876),  203. 
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scriptures  were  the  standard  by  which  his  doctrines  were  to  be  tried. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  “a  heresy  in  principle”,  he  said,  “to  refuse  to  try 
him  by  the  standard  of  Scripture,  and  that  alone”.39  Even  the  Church 
of  Scotland’s  own  confessional  standards  would  support  this  request, 
argued  Scott.  He  quoted  to  the  Assembly  the  preface  to  the  Scots 
Confession  of  1560,  and  the  even  more  emphatic  words  of  the 
Westminster  Confession’s  first  chapter: 

The  Supreme  Judge,  by  which  all  controversies  of  religion  are  to  be 
determined,  and  all  decrees  of  Councils,  opinions  of  ancient  writers, 
doctrines  of  men,  and  private  spirits,  are  to  be  examined,  and  in 
whose  sentence  we  are  to  rest,  can  be  no  other  than  the  Holy  Spirit 
speaking  in  the  Scriptures. 

To  prove  his  point  further,  Scott  quoted  from  the  same  chapter  of  the 
Confession  that  “all  Synods  and  Councils,  since  the  Apostles’  times, 
whether  general  or  particular,  may  err,  and  many  have  erred:  therefore 
they  are  not  to  be  made  the  rule  of  faith  or  practice,  but  to  be  used  as  a 
help  in  both”. 

While  continuing  in  this  strain,  and,  by  implication,  calling  into 
question  the  “protestantism”  of  the  Kirk’s  treatment  of  Campbell  and 
himself,  Scott,  not  surprisingly,  was  interrupted.  Patrick  Macfarlan, 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  a few  years  time,  and  later  a 
moderator  of  the  Free  Church,  called  Scott  to  order.  “It  was  unworthy 
of  the  dignity  of  the  Assembly”,  he  said,  “to  sit  and  hear,  not  a 
reasoning  or  discussion  upon  the  finding  of  the  Presbytery  appealed 
from;  but  on  a distinguishing  principle  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  on 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  certain  standards,  which  the  appellant 
himself  had  sworn  to  maintain  and  defend,  and  tending  to  show  that 
these  standards  were  false”.40  John  Lee,  another  future  moderator, 
but  in  this  case  a leader  of  the  Moderate  party,  and  later  Principal  of 
Edinburgh  University,  agreed  with  Macfarlan.  He,  as  did  his  fellow 
Moderate,  Patrick  Forbes,  an  ex-moderator  and  professor  at 
Aberdeen,  thought  that  the  course  of  action  taken  by  Scott  was 
“insulting  to  the  Assembly”.41  And  finally,  Lord  Moncrieff  of  the 
Evangelical  wing  stated  that  “he  had  never  sat  so  long  in  any  court  of 
judicature  or  legislative  assembly,  and  heard  statements  from  any  man 
with  so  much  pain  as  he  had  heard  the  appellant”.42 

Although  indecorously  interrupted  in  his  Assembly  speech,  the 
young  dissident  was  again  given  the  floor.  Now,  however,  he  very 
briefly  indicated  that  while  it  had  not  been  his  intention  to  insult  the 
Assembly  he,  in  conclusion,  must  again  ask  that  he  be  tried  by  the  Word 
of  God.  The  Assembly,  however,  had  no  intention  of  discussing  the 
theological  point  at  issue.  It  was  enough  for  them  that  Scott  had  refused 
to  sign  the  Confession  as  a statement  of  his  own  faith.  The 

39  “Case  of  Mr  Scott  — Heresy”,  Caledonian  Mercury,  28  May  1831. 

40  Ibid. 

41  Ibid. 
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representative  of  Scott’s  home  presbytery  claimed  that  “it  was  not  the 
duty  of  ministers  to  bring  forward  their  own  novelties  and 
imaginations,  but  to  explain  the  word  of  God  agreeable  to  the  standards 
of  the  Church’’.43  He  regretted  Scott’s  heterodoxy,  especially  for  the 
sake  of  old  Dr  Scott,  “to  whom  it  would  be  like  the  cutting  off  of  his 
right  hand,  or  the  plucking  out  of  his  right  eye”,  and  called  on  Scott  to 
recant  and  “be  restored  to  his  father  and  to  this  Venerable  Church”.44 

While  visibly  affected  by  the  reference  to  his  father,  Scott, 
notwithstanding,  chose  to  obey  his  conscience,  and  refused  to  agree  to 
sign  the  Confession.  At  this  point  Lee  rose  again,  not  to  address  himself 
to  Scott’s  doctrine  of  unlimited  atonement,  as  no  one  else  heretofore 
had  done  either,  but  simply  to  declare  that  Scott  as  a licentiate  of  the 
Church  was  not  at  liberty  to  dissent  from  the  Confession’s  articles  and 
yet  remain  a minister.  The  Assembly  was  bound,  he  said,  “in 
vindication  of  the  truth,  and  of  the  character  of  the  Church,  to  declare 
that  the  appellant  was  no  longer  a preacher  of  the  gospel,  or  a member 
within  its  bosom”.45  George  Cook,  the  leader  of  the  Moderate  party, 
then  rose  to  give  his  unqualified  support  to  Lee’s  verdict. 

“Not  a few  in  the  Assembly  spoke  more  or  less  defensively  of 
Campbell’s  views”,  wrote  Scott  years  later,  but  “not  one  voice  had  a 
word  for  me”.46  The  General  Assembly  unanimously  found  that  “as 
Mr  Alexander  John  Scott  had  voluntarily  declared  that  he  does  not 
believe  in  the  whole  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  which 
he  subscribed  when  he  was  licensed  as  a preacher  of  the  Gospel,  he 
cannot  continue  a licentiate  of  this  Church,  and  the  General  Assembly 
do  hereby  deprive  him  of  his  licence  and  prohibit  and  discharge  all  the 
ministers  of  this  Church  from  employing  him  to  preach  in  their 
pulpits”.47 

Years  later  Scott  recalled  his  state  of  mind  immediately  after  the 
Assembly  of  1831:  “I  was  relieved,  indeed,  after  years  of  inward 
struggle”.48  He  had  now  joined  Campbell  on  the  deposed  list.  More, 
including  Edward  Irving,  were  to  follow  over  the  next  few  years.  On  the 
evening  of  27  May,  after  Scott’s  trial,  Campbell  and  Scott  walked  home 
together.  “After  that  dreary  night  in  the  Assembly”,  recollected  Scott, 
“the  dawn  breaking  upon  us  as  we  returned,  at  length  alike  condemned, 
to  our  lodging  in  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  I turned  round  and 
looked  on  my  companion’s  face  under  the  pale  light,  and  asked  him, 
could  you  sign  the  Confession  now?  His  answer  was,  ‘No.  The 
Assembly  was  right.  Our  doctrine  and  the  Confession  were 
incompatible’.  So  I had  admitted”,  wrote  Scott,  “but  1 also  asked 
which  was  true”.49 

43  ibid. 

44  Ibid. 
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4"  A.  J.  Scott,  A Letter  to  the  Editor,  The  Daily  News,  26  May  1862. 
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Although  the  reform  bill  was,  by  this  stage,  far  along  the  road  to 
being  passed  in  parliament,  the  theological  reform  of  doctrines  and  the 
confessional  liberty  of  ministers  had  still  far  to  go  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  but  reform  was  to  come.  Scott’s  conscientious  stance  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  1831  was  the  first  sign  of  a tidal  wave  of 
discontent  that  was  virtually  to  sink  the  Church’s  confessionalism  by 
the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries. 

Upon  his  deposition  from  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Scott  returned  to  England  with  his  wife.  Although  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  was  to  influence  young  theologians  from  north  of  the  border,  such  as 
the  poet-novelist  George  MacDonald,  and  the  churchman  Norman 
MacLeod,  he  increasingly  transposed  his  universal  emphasis  from  pure 
theology  to  the  socio-political  and  educational  concerns  of  England. 
With  F.D.  Maurice  and  C.  Kingsley,  he  was  to  become  one  of  the 
founders  of  Christian  Socialism,  the  first  daring  attempt  in  Britain  to 
hold  together  the  Christian  faith  with  socialism’s  co-operative 
emphasis.  Scott’s  final  years  were  to  be  spent  in  Manchester,  where  he 
was  appointed  as  the  first  Principal  of  Owen’s  College,  later  known  as 
Manchester  University. 

Who  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  responsible  for  the  confession- 
obsessed  judgement  of  the  Assembly  upon  Scott  and  Campbell  in  1 83 1 ? 
Campbell,  writing  to  his  father  a few  months  before  the  Assembly, 
said:50 

I will  not  conceal  it  from  you  that  I have  little  expectation  of  anything 
less  than  deposition.  Dr  Chalmers  has,  indeed,  said  that  “the 
Moderation  was  not  half  so  excited  against  me  as  the  Evangelicals’’; 
and  that  “he  hoped  I might  be  got  through”.  But  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  will  be  a member;  and  besides,  the  “Moderation”  in  my 
presbytery  are  not  better  than  the  rest. 

The  facts  of  the  Assembly  in  1831  do  not  substantiate  Chalmers’  claim. 
There  was  little,  if  any,  visible  difference  between  the  Evangelicals  and 
Moderates  in  their  unflagging  Westminster  confessionalism  during  the 
trials  of  Scott  and  Campbell.  In  fact,  the  Moderates  took  a lead  in  the 
judgements  of  May  1831.  George  Cook,  the  leader  of  the  Moderate 
party  moved  that  Campbell’s  appeal  be  dismissed  and  that  the 
presbytery’s  sentence  of  deposition  be  affirmed;51  and  Patrick 
Macfarlan,  one  of  the  Evangelical  luminaries,  rejoiced  to  “find  all 
parties  in  our  Church  united  in  the  sentiment  of  attachment  to  those 
forms  we  have  sworn  to  maintain”.52  In  Scott’s  case,  although 
Evangelical  leaders  such  as  Macfarlan  and  Moncrieff  protested  that 
Scott’s  position  was  “unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  Assembly”,  it  was, 
in  fact,  Lee  and  Cook,  the  leaders  of  the  Moderate  party,  who  dealt  the 
final  death  blow.  _ I 

What  can  account  for  the  silence  of  Thomas  Chalmers  during  the 

60  D.  Campbell,  Memorials  of  J.  McLeod  Campbell,  i,  78. 
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ecclesiastical  proceedings  against  Scott  and  Campbell  which  culminated 
in  the  Assembly  of  1831?  The  same  Assembly  also  launched  a passing 
shot  at  Chalmers’  close  friend,  Edward  Irving.  The  latter  had  written  to 
Chalmers,  encouraging  him  to  “stand  in  the  breach  for  the  truth”  in  the 
Scottish  Church.53  Why  then  did  Chalmers  not  act  on  behalf  of  this 
circle,  most  of  whom  he  knew  well,  and  to  at  least  one  of  whom  he  had 
expressed  the  hope  that  he  “might  be  got  through”?  Though  only  in 
sympathy  with  certain  aspects  of  this  circle’s  theology,  why  did  he  not 
use  his  influence,  as  professor  of  theology  at  Edinburgh,  and  emerging 
leader  of  the  Evangelical  party,  at  least  to  lighten  the  judgment 
pronounced  against  his  young  friends?  Chalmers  himself  was  later  to 
say  concerning  confessions  of  faith:54 

I look  on  Catechisms  and  Confessions  as  mere  landmarks  against 
heresy.  If  there  had  been  no  heresy,  they  wouldn’t  have  been  wanted. 
It’s  putting  them  out  of  their  place  to  look  on  them  as  magazines  of 
truth.  There’s  some  of  your  stour  orthodox  folk  just  over  ready  to 
stretch  the  Bible  to  square  with  their  catechism:  all  very  well,  all  very 
needful  as  a landmark,  but  what  I say  is,  do  not  let  that  wretched, 
mutilated  thing  be  thrown  between  me  and  the  Bible. 

This  sentiment,  in  some  respects,  is  not  far  removed  from  the  plea  made 
by  Scott  and  Campbell  that  they  should  be  judged  by  the  Word  of  God 
alone,  and  is  distinctly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  pronounced 
confessionalism  of  the  Assembly  in  1831.  Perhaps  Chalmers’  silence 
would  be  better  interpreted  in  terms  of  political  expedience,  for  on  28 
May,  the  day  following  Scott’s  deposition,  the  committee  of  ex- 
moderators asked  Chalmers  to  be  the  next  moderator  of  the 
Assembly.55  More  likely,  however,  Chalmers’  silence  is  to  be 
understood  in  terms  of  his  ambivalent,  and  even  confused,  impressions 
of  the  theology  of  Scott  and  his  friends.  In  1 828,  for  instance,  upon  the 
publication  of  Thomas  Erskine’s  The  Unconditional  Freeness  of  the 
Gospel,  in  which  Erskine  clearly  sets  forward  his  doctrine  of  God’s 
unconditional  and  unlimited  pardon  granted  to  all  mankind,  Chalmers 
remarked  that  it  was  “one  of  the  most  delightful  books  that  ever  had 
been  written”.56  By  also  commenting,  however,  that  Erskine’s  idea  of 
universal  pardon  was  “clearly  contrary  to  Scripture”,57  Chalmers 
betrayed  a basic  misunderstanding  of  Erskine’s  book,  one  of  its 
primary  thrusts  being  the  universality  of  pardon.  But  Chalmers’  total 
lack  of  public  support  for  Scott  and  Campbell,  and  later  for  Irving, 
remains  something  of  an  enigma.  His  silence,  however,  does  throw  a 
new  light  on  the  relationship  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  to  Scott  and  his 
friends,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  Chalmers,  the  emerging  leader  of  the 
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national  Church,  did  not  stand  alone  in  his  partially  sympathetic 
silence.  The  voting  in  the  Assembly  of  1831,  unanimously  opposed  in 
the  case  of  Scott,  does  not  represent  the  embryonic  sympathy,  among 
some  of  the  silent  in  the  Church,  with  aspects  of  Scott’s  theology,  which 
would  soon  begin  to  emerge.  The  resounding  defeat  of  Campbell  and 
Scott  in  1831  does  indicate,  however,  the  enormous  extent  of  their 
united  opposition. 

In  the  months  following  the  Assembly  of  1831,  Scott  and 
Campbell  were  subjected  to  virulent  treatment  by  the  religious  press. 
The  assault  was  launched  by  the  Scottish  Evangelical  organ  in  an  article 
entitled,  “Modern  Heresies  shown  to  be  Old  Delusions”.  Displaying  an 
astonishing  lack  of  understanding  of  Scott’s  anti-sabbatarianism,  the 
writer  claimed  that  Scott  had  revived  a seventeenth-century  heresy 
which  taught  that  Christians  were  obliged  “to  observe  both  Saturday 
and  Sunday  as  Sabbaths” . 5 8 The  abandonment  of  Sabbath  observance 
by  Christians  was  so  inconceivable  to  this  defender  of  Scottish 
orthodoxy  that  he  only  could  imagine  Scott  to  have  meant  that  there 
should  be  a double  Sabbath  observance.  A misrepresentation  of  this 
magnitude  displays  the  extent  of  “orthodoxy’s”  misconception  of  Scott 
and  his  theology.  Another  critic,  one  who  did  comprehend  Scott’s  anti- 
sabbatarianism,  asserted  that  Sabbath  observance  might  be  regarded  as 
the  pulse  of  Scotland’s  Christianity,  and  that  “if  ever  this  country  ceases 
to  be  a religious  country,  and  Christianity  be  at  point  to  die,  it  will  be 
because  the  Lamp  has  not  been  fed  with  the  oil  of  the  Sabbath”.59  The 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  with  reference  to  Scott’s 
doctrine  of  unlimited  atonement,  described  the  adherents  of  this 
“modern  school  of  absurdity  and  heresy”,  as  “people  of  ignorance, 
and  whim,  and  of  unsettled  principles”.60  As  well  as  enthusiastically 
applauding  the  depositions  of  Scott  and  Campbell,  he  encouraged  the 
Kirk  to  hunt  down  other  heretics  in  her  midst:61 

The  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  cases  referred  to  do 
honour  to  that  venerable  body,  and  are  such  as  become  a church 
whose  confession  of  faith  is  Calvinistic.  ...  It  is  devoutly  to  be 
wished  that  a thorough  purgation  of  our  church  from  other  heretical 
doctrines  will  be  begun  in  several  presbyteries,  and  carried  through 
with  equal  spirit  and  decision  by  the  superior  courts. 

Over  the  next  three  years  the  national  Kirk  was  to  take  up  this  writer’s 
“devout  wish”  with  an  unabated  zeal. 

Scott  was  not  without  a faithful  advocate  over  the  months 
following  the  Assembly  of  1 83 1 . Edward  Irving,  in  a written  defence  of 
Scott  and  Campbell,  claimed  that  Scott’s  case  involved  the  essence  of 
the  sixteenth-century  Reformation,  that  is,  the  right  ot  appeal  to 
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scripture.62  A minister’s  responsibility,  he  said,  is  to  be  “in  continual 
consultation  with  the  Word  of  God,  for  more  and  yet  more  light’’. 6 3 If 
new  light  from  Scripture  diverges  from  the  Confession  what,  asked 
Irving,  is  a minister  to  do?64 

To  make  it  known  by  all  means;  first,  by  preaching  in  the 
congregation  where  his  necessary  duty  lies;  next,  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  church,  when  occasion  occureth.  This  is  exactly  what  Mr  Scott 
did.  And  when  this  is  done  with  all  seriousness  and  decency,  what  is 
the  duty  of  the  Church?  To  hear  their  brother’s  views;  and  try  them 
by  the  Scriptures.  If  they  are  right  to  adopt  them,  and  alter  the 
confession  accordingly;  if  they  are  wrong,  to  deal  with  him,  and 
endeavour  to  recover  him  to  the  footsteps  of  truth.  But  in  this  case, 
the  General  Assembly  said  the  Westminster  Confession  is  enough: 
doth  he  differ  from  it:  then  let  him  be  dismissed  from  the  number  of 
our  preachers;  who  are  thereby  declared  to  be  responsible  to  a book 
of  uninspired  divines,  not  to  the  word  of  the  Eternal  and 
unchangeable  God. 

What  Scott’s  case  had  impressed  upon  Irving  was  that,  while  each 
generation  of  the  Church  should  make  a proclamation  of  their  faith  to 
the  world  through  a creed  or  confession,  the  actual  test  of  doctrine 
should  be  determined  by  the  current  faith  of  living  men,  with  the 
scriptures  in  mind,  and  guided  by  the  Spirit,  thus  restoring  to  the  Spirit 
its  true  guardianship  of  the  Church.65 

I have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that,  while  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
any  minister  with  his  church  to  put  forth  a confession  of  their  faith 
unto  the  world,  in  the  form  of  a testimony  for  the  truth  against  error, 
it  is  wrong  for  them  to  impose  it  upon  another  church,  or  upon 
another  generation,  as  a complete  testimony  for  the  truth  against  all 
error,  seeing  that  new  errors  arise  which  require  new  antidotes .... 
The  power  of  trying  and  proving  all  office-bearers  should  be  vested 
in  the  living  ministers  and  members  of  Christ,  acting  upon  the  Word, 
and  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  To  attempt  to  do  this,  or  any  part  of 
it,  by  a dead  book,  is  to  resile  from  our  responsibility  and  to 
surrender  our  privileges.  The  Church  standeth  in  persons,  not  in 

articles And  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church  is  the  living  witness  of 

the  truth,  whose  guardianship!  to  add  to  is  in  fact  to  subvert  it 
altogether.  And  I believe  that  by  nothing  hath  the  Spirit  been  so 
quenched  as  by  this  substitution  of  the  wisdom  and  the  rule  of  some 
synod,  in  the  room  of  his  living  presence  and  uttered  voice. 

In  his  typically  apocalyptic  vein  Irving  contended  that  the  decisions 
of  the  last  General  Assembly  would  bring  upon  Scotland  and  its  Church 

•J  E.  Irving,  “A  Judgment  upon  the  Decisions  of  the  Last  General  Assembly”  The 
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“the  most  fearful  judgments  of  God  which  have  ever  been  seen  upon 
the  earth”.66  He  called  upon  the  people  and  ministers  of  Scotland  to 
repent,  to  rally  around  the  deposed  ministers,  and  disobediently  to 
receive  them  into  their  pulpits.  To  turn  their  back  upon  Scott  and 
Campbell,  he  said,  was  “to  turn  the  back  on  Christ”.67 

Needless  to  say,  Irving’s  grandiose  call  to  rebellion  was  not  widely 
followed.  For  the  most  part,  the  Scottish  Kirk  remained  unquestionably 
loyal  to  the  theology  of  the  seventeenth-century  Westminster  divines, 
and,  in  sympathy  with  Patrick  Macfarlan,  regarded  Scott’s  criticism  of 
the  Confession  as  “unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  Assembly”.  Today, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Scott’s  deposition  it  must  be  asked 
what  it  is,  in  fact,  that  was  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  Assembly?  Is 
the  unworthiness,  as  was  generally  assumed  at  the  time,  to  be  found  in 
Scott’s  theological  dissent  from  the  Church’s  subordinate  standard?  Is 
it  not  rather  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  men  who  claimed  to 
represent  Christ’s  gospel  in  Scotland  unanimously  denied  the  doctrine 
of  God’s  universal  love?  This  is  a rhetorical  enough  question  for  today, 
but  one  that  perhaps  should  be  answered  by  a Church  that  officially 
deposed  Alexander  Scott  from  the  ministry  in  1831. 
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